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ADJUSTMENT TO THE TIMES. 


_ persons, in these days of Revolu- 
tion, find it necessary to re-adjust and 
define anew their relations to the Government 
of the United States anil the parties under it. 
I have thought the time had come for me to 
say a word about my political position. If it 
is a matter of small consequence to the great 
world, it may interest the little world that reads 
Tur Crrcutar; and at all events I shall set 
myself right before the tribunal of truth. 





In order to show ‘what my political position 
has been I will tell a little story. 


In my musings lately about things long ago, 
I found ina corner of my memory traces of 
something that was said about my politics in 
the New York Observer in the old times of 
the Garrisonian Rebellion. It seemed like 
“searching for a needle in a hay-mow” to at- 
tempt to find it in files of papers printed twen- 
ty-five years ago. Nevertheless I tried. 
One day last week I went to the office of the 
Observer and asked the privilege of examining 
its old files. My request was very politely 
granted by the clerk, and I was made wel- 
come to a seat, table, and all other facilities 
for prosecuting my inquiries. I took in hand 
the volumes of 1838, 39 and 40, and set 
about glancing through all articles that I could 
find on such subjects as Abolitionism, Anti- 
slavery and Non-Resistance, commencing with 
the volume of 1839. I soon found that what 
I wanted must be in the earlier volume. 
Turning then to the index of the volume of 
1838, and selecting subjects as before, at the 
third trial I found the ‘ needle,” and here it 
is in the italics at the end of the following 
paragraph : 

From the New York Observer, Oct. 20, 1838. 
p. 166, last column. 


NEW ENGLAND NON-RESISTANCE 
SOCIETY. 

{ Which was then just commencing operations 
under the management of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Oliver Johnson, H. C. Wright, Maria W. Chap- 
man, &c.] 

* * * “Some persons, we are aware, 
think that this society will never be able to 
make any disturbance in the country. We 
know it can never gain strength enough to over- 
throw civil government. Yet it may make 





some trouble—like the toothache which is pain- 
ful, though nobody dies of it. The members 
of the society, if they follow out their principles, 
will not merely refuse to do military duty ; 
they will refuse to testify before courts of jus- 
tice, to serve on juries and to pay taxes for the 
support of government. They will find occasion 
enough for coming into exciting collision with 
the local magistrates, in every place where they 
may be found. They doubtless calculate upon 
this, and upon the effect of crying “ persecution,” 
whenever the government refuses to yield to 
them. And then doctrines much like theirs 
were avowed by some of the early Quakers, and 
have never been universally abandoned by that 
denomination. The President of the society is 
a Quaker. Rowland T. Robinson, a leading 
Quaker in Vermont, avowed these principles in 
a letter published in the Liberator perhaps two 
years ago. It will meet with some favor among 
the thorough-going Roger Williams Baptists. 
Perfectionism has a natural affinity for it. 
Noyes, one of the principal leaders of the Perfec- 
tionists, was the first man who in print declared his 
“ independence” of the government of the United 
States, and renounced his allegiance.” 


This last statement of the Observer points 
to a fact which requires another little story. 

In the winter of 1836-7, while working at 
my trade of universal thinking, I got into a 
deadly quarrel with the United States. It 
was a time when the nation was drunk with 
Southernism, and rampant with cruelty toward 
Negroes, Indians and Missionaries. I was 
driven by the spirit that was in me, to sepa- 
rate myself from it by some reckless deed like 
that of John Brown. Accordingly I prepared, 
signed, and read at a public meeting in Put- 
ney, Vt., a “declaration of independence.” 
Afterwards, in New York city, this declara- 


tion was signed at a private meeting by three 


other men. As we four sat around the table with 
a Bible and a dagger before us, we pledged 
life, fortune, and honor for the overthrow of 
the wicked Power that ruled the nation. 

In March, 1837, 1 called on Garrison at 
the Liberator office in Boston, and found him 
talking electioneering politics with Whittier, 
Stanton, and others. In a subsequent private 
interview I told him what I had done. A few 
days afterward I sent him a letter, setting 
torth the substance of my declaration. In the 
course of the following summer he read ex- 
tracts from this letter and spoke very highly 
of its sentiments at a public meeting in Rhode 
Island; and on the 20th of October 1837 
published it in the Liberator, omitting my sig- 
nature. The writer in the Mew York Ob- 
server probably got his information about my 
politics from this letter; but how he learned 
my name does not appear. 

Soon after the publication of this letter, 
Whittier, in a communication to the Liberator, 
denounced it, and censured Garrison for pub- 
lishing it. A controversy and a split followed. 





The development of the “ Anti-human govern- 
ment theory,” and the division of the Anti- 
Slavery society came to pass in the course of 
the next year. Garrison and his more radical 
associates left electioneering, and betook them- 
selves to the revolutionary platform from 
which he and Wendell Phillips have since 
thundered destruction to the slaveholding 
Republic. 

Thus it will be seen that my position has 
been that of a radical and revolutionist, like 
that of Garrison and Phillips, only more so. 


But “old things are passing away and all 
things are becoming new.” The government 
that trod under foot the Negroes, the Indians 
and the Missionaries, has been overthrown. 
My pledge has been redeemed. Phillips and 
Garrison have subsided into good electioneering 
citizens. Why should not I avail myself of the 
new position of things, to wipe out my record of 
outlawry, and begin a new career as a man of 
this world ? 

So much as this I may safely say, that since 
the Slave-dynasty fell, and the Government of 
this country became sincerely the represen- 
tative and champion of freedom on earth, my 
soul has been “ marching on” with Father 
Abraham. Whether I shall ever swear alle- 
giance to the Constitution of the United States 
and take part in politics or war under it, is an- 
other question, which I will think upon a while 
longer. Perhaps I shall wait and see what 
the next Congress will do for the improve- 
ment of the Constitution. J. H. Noyegs. 


THE PARASITE.—NO. 4. 


Wwe we have to say about Mills this 
week will consist chiefly of dispatches 
from E. H. Hamilton, the commander in chief 
at Oneida. We trust they will be nearly as 
entertaining as the reports from Sherman. 


NEWS FROM THE FRONT! 


FIRST DISPATCH TO J. H. N. 
Saturday, Nov. 19. 
We offered to settle with Mills by paying him 
what he put in. After hearing the offer ( which 
was made in writing), he called at -the office 
and got his account. The amount credited 
him on the books, after all deductions, is $995,63. 


SECOND DISPATCH. 
Nov. 21. 

We have been skirmishing with Mills, since 
Saturday. He won’t settle on the terms we 
offered. We intimated that possibly we 
might do better if he would cease his enmity. 
At the close of a stormy talk, he said that pos- 
sibly we might make him an offer that he would 
accept.—To explain our intimation 1 must go 
back a little. After making our proposition on 
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Saturday, and seeing him in the office looking 
up the amount he put in, my heart began to re- 
lent towards him, and I thought that if he would 
stop his quarrel and efforts to injure us, I 


should be willing to do better by him. HeJI 


was getting old, and to go out alone was rather 
a sorry outlook for him. At dinner I saw Mr. 
Burt and found the same idea working in him. 
Ife said currency was depreciated and he should 
be willing to pay more than just the amount 
Mills put in. We concluded that we should be 
willing to pay him in gold, or its equivalent, pro- 
viding he would drop all suits, claims, &c. We 
have not actually made this offer, and told him 
we should not make any, till we heard from you. 
What do you say ? 


TELEGRAM FROM J. H. N. 
New York, Nov, 22. 
To E. H. Hamiitoy :—Pay in Gold. 


THIRD DISPATCH. 
Nov, 24. 

We tendered our offer to Mills this afternoon, 
of paying in gold, and, asI expected, he rejected 
it. After some quibbling, we got out of him 
what he would settle for, which is, enough to 
buy such a farm as he was on when he was di- 
voreed from Mrs. Mills. We asked him how 
much it would take? THe said, “ $4,000 in gold.” 
So there is where he is; and now we shall be 
able to give his extortion-scheme tangible shape. 
We withdrew our proposal, telling him it was 
not a standing offer. 


FOURTH DISPATCH. 
Nov. 26. 

Mills went to Utica yesterday. G. Hamil- 
ton being there on business, traced him to law- 
yer I1——’s office. I1——’s partner told G. that 
he thought they should have nothing to do with 
Mills. We suspect that Mills went also to 
Syracuse. He boasts this morning that the 

community will know befure night what he has 
been doing, . . 

The following charming morceau will amuse 
you. Whether it will do to publish it in the 
paper under the circumstances, I don’t know. 
Mrs. Mills feels a little delicate about it, but is 
willing to leave it to you. It is a letter, or 
copy of one, to the Kellys, a family in Pennsyl- 
vania,.with whom Mills lived sometime before 
he last came to the Community. She got it from 
his room yesterday, showed it to me, and at my 
request got a copy. 

{ Note. by 3. H. N. We conclude to publish this let- 
ter, notwithstanding its private character, for two 
reasons. ist, before Mr. and Mrs. Mills came to the 
Community they were in the amiable habit of pur- 
loining each other’s private papers, and it was well 
understood between them that each would take this 
advantage of the other if possible. This entente cordiale 
has continued down to the present time, and it is but 
a short time since Mills abstracted from her room let- 
ers and important documents relating to their divorce. 
So that, so far as Mrs. Mills is concerned, this letter is 
a lawful prize, captured according to the rules of war. 
2d, Mills is engaged in a wholesale violation of all 
confidences and courtesies in relation to us, and can 
claim no mercy from us. This letter, like an intercep- 
ted dispatch trom an enemy, is quite valuable to us for 
the purpose of showing Mills’s exact position. We 
have no scruples in publishing it, and we hope our en- 
emies will have no scruples in doing the same by us, 
if we ever write such a letter.] 

Oneida Community, N. Y., Oct. 10, 1864. 

DEAR Mr. Ketty & M. A.—I will now answer 
your letter briefly. I cannot say when I shall leave 


the Oom. Ihave a great work to to do first, perhaps 
God intends to dissolve the Com.—or some other se- 





vere judgment. I think I shall propose a settle- 
ment beforelong, Ido not know but a court of 
nage, hogy have to settle it, for lama partner, and 
the . Since I have been here have made more 
than one hundred thousand dollars besides consider- 
able property I put in, so you see how I am situated. 
fI leave I have got to leave about seventy-five wifes 
Sangre ory one of whom, however, “ has spurned 

is social addresses for most 5 years”, but I tell you 
the truth I rather have one good loving wife than 
to have them all—this is my opinion of complex 
marriage—so I want you to look me out a good lov- 
ing wife not over forty years old, against I get alon 
to your house, I cannot say when that will be. 
have no more news to write that would edify you, I 
shall be glad to hear from you at any time. 

Yours as ever, Wo. MIL1:, 

[ Note. The reader is requested to observe that 
this letter written to confidential friends, and of 
course disclosing the writer’s innermost cogitations, 
makes no complaint against the Community except 
what is implied in the plain intimation that his 
“seventy-five wifes” gave him no satisfaction. ] 


FIFTH DISPATCH. 
Nov. 27. 
Mills’s mountain labored and brought forth 
quite a small mouse. I reported that he said 
yesterday that we should find out before night 
what he had done. We were all expecting an 
officer with a writ, or at the very least a sharp 
summons from some lawyer to “step up to the 
captain’s office and settle.” In the course of 
the day Mills, with his head very high, deliv- 
ered to Mr. Kinsley the following ultimatum, 
not from any magistrate, not even from a law- 
yer, but from his sole, single self, reporting, in 
quite unprofessional style, “ conclutions” which, 
he says, were arrived at in his high session with 
his “ Atternys.” 
Oneida Community, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1864. 
Mr. J. H. Noves—Sim after going to Utica yes- 
terday, arrangeing what buisness necessary, and re- 
turned to Syracuse and Set in council most of the 
afternoon with my Atternys, after showing him your 
publication in the Circular, and my reasons for com- 
laints & demands the following Conclutions was 
ettled upon, ( First) my rights in the Community 
as a member, and a partneer, would by Law would 
be confirmed, It was also desided, you could not 
eject me from the Family, or from my interest, with- 
out cource of law, and settlement, It was thought 
best to offer you terms of settlement a reasonable 
length of time, then we shall proceed to divide the 
property, or any other way the court think proper, 
to adjust a Settlement. I shall expect all my rights 


in the community will be respected till a proper set- 
tlement Can be adjusted. 


[ Note.-—When it is remembered how Mills boasted 
after his first visit to the Syracuse lawyers, that “ the 
papers were all made out against us and ready to be 
served at any moment,” and how the event proved 
him to be a liar, it seems but reasonable to surmise 
that this gassy report of “conclutions” is wholly 
without authority from any lawyer. This surmise is 
confirmed by Mills’s subsequent moves, as it will be 
seen by later dispatches, that on being resisted in 
his claim of the rights of partnership, instead of 
going to Syracuse to set the law machinery in 
motion, he went off on a whining expedition to the 
neighbors !] 

CONTINUATION OF FIFTH DISPATCH. 

On the receipt of this note, I called a num- 
ber of our. leading men together and we con- 
cluded to meet his move by a counter attack. 
We decided that we would not have him in our 
meetings, or in our work, would not do his 
washing, or make him any clothing. He was 
undertaking to introduce and. force the idea that 
the Community was a partnership concern, and 
this we would steadily resist. We would not 
have him in our meetings, or allow him any 
rights as a partner. We would be careful not 
to offer violence, but we would station men at 
the door, and he would have to use violenze to 
get in. Some time after meeting commenced, 
Mills undertook to go up to the Hall. Mr. 
Kinsley and George Hamilton met him down 





by the Library, stood in his way, told him he 
couldn’t go up. “ Will you offer violence 2” 
said he. “No, but we shqll keep you out.” 
Then he said he would go into the Library, 
“No,” said Mr. Kinsley, “ you embezzle our 
money; you are not to be trusted in there ; 
you may take other property.” He fumed some, 
made threats &c., but had to yield and go to his 
room. Afterwards he said he should go around 
to the neighbors in the morning. Accordingly 
he started out to-day, called on O , I—, 
and so on down that road. Our folks followed, 
and found the neighbors all advised Miils to 
settle with us, and all expressed friendly feelings 
toward us. J said that Mills wanted him 
and other neighbors to help him to settle. 


SIXTH DISPATCH. 








Nov. 28, 
After trying to get a horse of Mr. O 


’ 
Mills started this morning on foot for Peter. 
boro to see Gerrit Smith. 





SEVENTH DISPATCH. 
Nov. 30, 
Messrs. Burt and Cragin called on Gerrit 


Smith to-day, and had about two hours conver. 
sation with him about Mills and the Community 
principles and position. Mr. Smith told them 
among other things that he said to Mills that it 
would not come with a very good grace from 
him to try to use the Social Theory of the Com. 
munity against it, after practicing it himself; also 
that the Community had made him a very gen- 
erous proposal of settlement indeed, in offering 
to pay him off in gold. 
LATEST DISPATCH. 

The following advertisement has been inserted 
in the Utica Herald and other neighboring pa- 
pers: 

NOTICE 

8S HEREBY GIVEN, THAT THE ONEIDA 

COMMUNITY will not be responsible for any 
debts or obligations contracted by WILLIAM 
MILLS, said Mills not being an acknowledged men- 
ber or agent of the same. 


Oneida Community, Nov. 28, 1864. 
E. H. HAMILTON, Ag’t. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ON 
HAWTHORNE. 

AWTHORNE has been greatly over 

estimated as a writer, and it is a good 
sign that a re-action has begun. It is not 
necessary to deny his skill as a word.artist. 
But no amount of skill in this line can atone 
for the dark and essentially evil spirit that 
pervades his writings. He wrote in the in- 
terest of evil-worship, and the magnetism that 
flows through his works is poisonous to faith 
and the spirit of joy and heaven. We doubt 
if any one ever rose from the perusal of his 
“Scarlet Letter,” ‘‘ Blithedale Romance,” 
‘‘ House of the Seven Gables,” or. ‘ Marble 
Faun,” with a consciousness that his soul had 
been refreshed, or his aspirations for a pure 
life quickened. - 

When Hawthorne died last spring, a gen- 
eral outburst of superficial eulogy of him took 
place. -One of the principal religious papers 
of New York city went farther than others in 
this business of fulsome praise. We do not 
recollect seeing at the time a single sincere 
critical estimate of him as a man and a writer, 
in the columns of the popular press. 

In view of this prevailing false reputation 
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it is a matter of satisfaction to those who 
have recoiled from his works to note the be- 
ginnings of a juster popular verdict concern- 
ing him. The last number of the North 
American Review, the highest organ of liter- 
ary criticism in this country, has an article 
on Hawthorne, which, while entirely charita- 
ble, and to some extent eulogistic, is, on 
the whole, candidly cognizant of his faults. 
The following paragraphs from the article, 
are in refreshing contrast with the column 
of indiscriminate praise, published not long 
since on the editorial page of the Indepen- 
dent : 


“The mind of Justice Hathorn’s descendant 
was bewitched by the fascination of a certain 
devilish subtlety working under the comeliest 
aspects in human affairs. It overcame him with 
strange sympatliy. It colored and controlled 
his intellectual life. 

“ Devoted all day to lonely reverie and mus- 
ing upon the obscurer spiritual passages of the 
life whose monuments he constantly encount- 
ered, that musing became inevitably morbid. 
With the creative instinct of the artist, he wrought 
the wild fancies into form as stories, many of 
which, when written, he threw into the fire. 
Then, after nightfall, stealing out from his room 
into the silent streets of Salem, and shadowy as 
the ghosts with which to his susceptible imag- 
ination the dusky town was thronged, he glided 
beneath the house in which the witch-trials were 
held, or across the moonlight hill upon which 
the witches were hung, until the spell was 
complete. 

“ Three years after he graduated, in 1828, he 
published anonymously a slight romance with the 
motto from Southey, ‘ Wilt thou go with me? 
Hawthorne never acknowledged the book, and 
itis now seldom found; but it shows plainly 
the natural bent of his mind. It is a dim 
dreamy tale, such asa Byron-struck youth of 
the time might have written, except for that 
startling self-possession of style and cold analy- 
sis of passion, rather than sympathy with it, 
which showed no imitation, but remarkable 
original power. The same lurid gloom over- 
hangs it that shadows all his works. It is un- 
canny; the figures of the romance are not 
persons, they are passions, emotions, spiritual 
speculations. So the ‘Twice-told Tales,’ that 
seem at first -but the pleasant fancies of a 
mild recluse, gradually hold the mind with a 
Lamia-like fascination; and the author says 
truly of them, in the Preface of 1851, ‘ Even 
in what purport to be pictures of actual life, we 
have allegory not always so warmly dressed in 
its habiliments of flesh and blood as to be taken 
into the reader’s mind without a shiver.’ There 
are sunny gleams upon the pages, but a strange, 
melancholy chill pervades the book. In ‘The 
Wedding Knell” ‘The Minister’s Black Veil, 
‘The Gentle Boy, ‘ Wakefield,” ‘The Prophetic 
Pictures” ‘The Hollow of the Three Hills, 
‘Dr Heidegger’s Experiment, ‘The Ambitious 
Guest, ‘The White Old Maid,’ ‘ Edward Fane’s 
Rose-bud, * ‘The + Lily’s Quest,’—or in the 
‘Legends of the Province House,’ where the 
courtly provincial state of governors and ladies 
glitters across the small, sad New England world, 
whose very baldnessjeers it to scorn—there is the 
same fateful atmosphere in which Goody Cloyse 
might at any moment whisk by upon her broom- 
stick, and in which the startled heart stands 
still with unspeakable terror. 


“The spell of mysterious horror whick kindled 
Hawthorne’s imagination was a test of the char- 
acter of his genius. The mind of this child of 
Witch-haunted Salem loved to hover between 
the natural and the supernatural, and sought to 
tread the almost imperceptible and doubtful line 
ofcontact. He instinctively sketched the phantoms 
that have the figures of men, but are not human ; 
the elusive, shadowy scenery which, like that of 





Gustave Doré’s pictures, is Nature sympathiz- 
ing in her forms and aspects with the emotions 
of terror or awe which the tale excites. His 
genius broods entranced over the evanescent 
phantasmagoria of the vague debatable land in 
which the realities of experience blend with 
ghostly doubts and wonders. 

“ But from its poisonous flowers what a won- 
drous perfume he distilled! Through his magic 
reed, into what penetrating melody he blew 
that deathly air! His relentless fancy seemed 
to seek asin that was hopeless, a cruel despair 
that no faith could throw off. Yet his naive 
and well-poised genius hung over the gulf of 
blackness, and peered into the pit with the 
steady nerve and simple face of a boy. The 
mind of the reader follows him with an aching 
wonder anda admiration, as the bewildered old 
mother forester watched Undine’s gambols. As 
Hawthorne describes Miriam in ‘The Marble 
Faun, so may the character of his genius be 
most truly indicated. Miriam, the reader will 
remember, turns to Hilda and Kenyon for sym- 
pathy. ‘Yet it was to little purpose that she 
approached the edge of the voiceless gulf be- 
tween herself and them. Standing on the utmost 
verge of that dark chasm, she might stretch out 
her hand and never clasp a hand of theirs; she 
might strive to call out, ‘ Help, friends! help? 
but as with dreamers when they shout, her voice 
would perish inaudibly in the remoteness that 
seemed such a little way. This perception of 
an infinite, shivering solitude, amid which we 
cannot come close enough to human beings to be 
warmed by them, and where they turn to cold, 
chilly shapes of mist, is one of the most forlorn 
results of any accident, misfortune, crime, or pe- 
culiarity of character, that puts an individual 
ajar with the world.’ 

“Thus it was because the early New England 
life made so much larger account of the super- 
natural element than any other modern civilized 
society, that the man whose blood had run in its 
veins instinctively turned to it. But beyond this 
alluring spell of its darker and obscurer individ- 
ual experience, it seems neither to have touched 
his imagination nor even to have aroused his 
interest. * * * * Hawthorne had apparently 
no especial political, religious, or patriotic affin- 
ity with the spirit which inspired him. It was 
solely a fascination of the intellect. And al- 
though he is distinctively the poet of the Puri- 
tans, although it is to his genius that we shall 
always owe that image of them which the power 
of ‘The Scarlet Letter’ has imprinted upon lit- 


‘erature, and doubtless henceforth upon historical 


interpretation, yet what an imperfect picture of 
that life it is! All its stern and melancholy 
romance is there—its picturesque gloom and 
intense passion ; but upon those quivering pages, 
as in every passage of his stories drawn from 
that spirit, there seems to be wanting a deep, 
complete, sympathetic appreciation of the fine 
moral heroism, the spiritual grandeur, which 
overhung that gloomy life, as a delicate purple 
mist suffuses in summer twilights the bald crags 
of the crystal hills. It is the glare of the Scar- 
let Letter itself, and all that it luridly reveals 
and weirdly implies, which produced the tale. 
It was not beauty in itself, nor deformity, not 
virtue nor vice, which engaged the author’s 
deepest sympathy. It was the occult relation 
between the two. Thus while the Puritans 
were of all men pious, it was the instinct of 
Hawthorne’s genius to search out and trace with 
terrible tenacity the dark and devious thread 
of sin in their lives, 
* % * ¥ * 

“The great currents of human sympathy 
never swept him away. The character of his 
genius isolated him, and he stood aloof from the 
common interests. Intent upon studying men 
in certain aspects, he cared little for man; and 
the high tides of collective emotion among his 
fellows left him dry and untouched. So he be- 
holds and describes the generous impulse of 
humanity with skeptical courtesy rather than 
with hopeful cordiality. 

“Te does not chide you if you spend effort 





and life itself in the ardent van of progress, but 
he asks simply, ‘Is six so much better than half 
adozen? He will not quarrel with you if you 
expect a millennium to-morrow. He only says, 
with that glimmering smile, ‘So soon? Yet in 
all this there was no shadow of spiritual pride. 
Nay, so far from this, that the tranquil and per- 
vasive sadness of all Hawthorne’s writings, the 
kind of heart-ache that they leave behind, seem 
to spring from the fact that his nature was re- 
lated to the moral world, as his own Donatello 
was to the human. ‘So alert, so alluring, so 
noble,’ muses the heart as we climb the Apen- 
nines towerd the tower of Monte Beni—‘alas! 
is he human ? it whispers, with a pang of doubt. 
* * * * 


“The truth is, that his own times and their 
people and their affairs were just as shadowy to 
him as those of any of his stories, and his mind 
held the same curious, half-wistful poise among 
all the conflicts of principle and passion around 
him, as among those of which he read and 
mused. If you ask why this was so—how it 
was that the tragedy of an old Italian garden, 
or the sin of a lonely Puritan parish, or the 
crime of a provincial judge, should so stimulate 
his imagination with romantic appeals and har- 
rowing allegories, while either it did not see a 
Carolina slave-pen, or found in it only a tame 
prosperity—you must take your answer in the 
other question, why he did not weave into any 
of his stories the black and bloody thread of the 


Inquisition. His genius obeyed its law. When’ 


he wrote like a disembodied intelligence of 
events with which his neighbors’ hearts were 
quivering—when the same half-smile flutters 
upon his lips in the essay ‘ About War Matters,’ 
sketched as it were upon the battle-field, as in 
that upon ‘ Fire Worship,’ written in the rural 
seclusion of the mossy Manse—ah me! it is 
Donatello, in his tower of Monte Beni, con- 
templating with doubtful interest the field upon 
which the flower of men are dying for an idea. 
Do you wonder, as you see him and hear him, 
that your heart, bewildered, asks and asks 
again, ‘Is he human? Is he a man?” 


CITY AND COUNTRY IN ONE. 


E discern two radical needs or loves in 

human ~ nature, that deserve careful 
study. One is the need of society and the 
other is the love of rural or country life. The 
first drives men and women to congregate in 
cities and villages; the other finds its expres- 
sion in the scattered homes of the farming 
population. It will be seen that in the present 
arrangements of society these two passions in- 
stead of being gratified in harmony, are con- 
siderably at loggerheads; the pleasure of 
either one being generally purchased at the 
expense of the other. A person feeling in 
himself the need of social contact, goes to 
town or city, and there finds in the magnetism 
of masses and the rush of life the element 
which his nature craves; but in doing so he 
consigns himself to total banishment from'rural 
nature; his love for the beautiful country, 
which is ineradicable ina true person, is starved, 
and he finds in the tainted atmosphere and 
brick walls around him but a miserable com- 
pensation for the green fields and pure skies 
which he has left. On the other hand the 
solitary farm-house, while it keeps the glories 
of country scenery, the freshness of forest and 
field, the gleam of waters and the scent of 
flowers, is given over to dullness, to unmitiga- 
ted social torpor and stupidity ; so that the 
farmer and his family, for the lack of the lively 
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stimulus which comes by society, are apt to 
fall into a state. of mental inanition. in which 
all surrounding beauties go for nothing, and 
the attention scareély rises above the corn- 
field and potato-patch. 

Between the extremes of city and farm-house 
life there are the various modifications of vil- 
lage society, some of which perhaps approach 
the point of reconciling the two passions 
under consideration. But in these we discern, 
after all, but a compromise, not a true union. 
Village life, while it abounds in gossip, still par- 
takes in part of the dullness of the back-woods, 
and loses in part the simplicity and purity of 
the country. 

It is evident that the solution of the prob- 
lem by which a perfect and simultaneous grat- 
ification shall be had, both for the love of society 
and love of the country, must be sought for in 
something like the Community system. In an 
Association of two, five, or ten hundred _per- 
sons you may have the enthusiasm of a mass, 
the constant social contact, the fire and com- 
petitive magnetism of a crowd, stimulating 
effort, and lending its varied contributions to 
the general pleasure, combined with the charm 
of complete rural seclusion. Such a Commu- 
nity will show the elegance, the mental activity, 
and social resources of the city, embowered in 
all that is delightful and innocent in country 
scenery. G. 


APPEAL 
OF THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
O att Lawyers, JUSTICES, JUDGES, 
AND Courts or Law. 
May it please your honorable body : 

We have one simple regulation by which 
we admit members to our Society, and that 
regulation is in the words following : 

“On the admission of any member, all property 
belonging to him or her becomes the property of the 
Association. A record of the estimated amount will 
be kept, and in case of the subsequent withdrawal 
of the member, the Association, according to its 
practice heretofore, will refund the property or an 
equivalent amount. This practice, however, stands 
on the ground, not of obligation, but of expediency 
and liberality; and the time and manner of refund- 
ing must be trusted to the discretion of the Associa- 
tion. While a person remains a member, his sub- 
sistence and education in the Association are held to 
be just equivalents for his labor; and no accounts 
are kept between him and the Association, and no 


claim of wages accrues to him in case of subsequent 
withdrawal.” 


This regulation has stood on prominent re- 
cord in the Constitutional books of the Commu- 
nity from the beginning, and has been often 
recited in our periodicals and other publica- 
tions. Last spring, in consequence of a vex- 
atious demand for wages on the part of a se- 
ceder, it was publicly discussed in the general 
meeting of the Community, and was solemnly 
signed by every member. 

We respectfully submit the following con- 
siderations in justification of this regulation : 

1. By our religious faith we are Commu- 
nists, and as such have eonscientiously adopt- 
ed this formula for the express purpose of 
excluding the idea of legal partnership or 





joint-stock ownership from our property-plat- 
form. 

2. We neither ask nor entice any man to 
join us, but on the contrary, hold all candi- 
dates for admission on long probation, that 
they may fully understand the terms of their 
union with us; and no man has ever joined us 
without well knowing that he assumed the con- 
tracts implied in the above regulation. 

3. Our property-holding, as defined by this 
regulation, is entirely distinct in its nature 
from that of the old religious establishments 
against which the jealousy of the English law 
and the statutes of mortmain were directed: 
inasmuch as property given to those establish- 
ments was absolutely sunk by the donor, with- 
out equivalent or consideration, except such 
as could be found in ghostly consolations and 
hopes of good in the world to come ; whereas 
those who give their property to the Commu- 
nity receive in return a guaranty of mainte- 
nance for themselves and their families for life 
in this world—a security. against want which 
no amount of private property could give 
them—which certainly is a quid pro quo as 
just as that which is given by any insurance 
company for its premiums. And this guar- 
anty is liable to forfeiture, as in insurance 
companies, only by gross violations of the 
rights of the Community, such as personal 
withdrawal, or acts of insubordination and 
hostility that are equivalent to a withdrawal. 

4. It is not just and equal that while the 
Community in good faith enters into this un- 
limited guaranty, individual members should 
be at liberty, on becoming discontented, to with- 
draw their gifts, demand interest on them, 
claim wages for themselves and their children, 
or set up a pretense of partnership and com- 
pel the Community to pay dividends. We prom- 
ise no ‘such things, but on the contrary, ex- 
pressly exclude them in our offer of member- 
ship and guaranty; and whoever joins us ex- 
pressly relinquishes all right to such proceed- 
ings. Indeed, if any man with $100,000 
in hand, should say to us, “I put this in as 
stock, and when I please I shall withdraw it 
with interest, dividends, wages &c.,’’ we should 
consider the proposal only as an insult. 

5. On grounds of liberality and expediency 
we pledge ourselves in the before-recited regula- 
tion, in case of any member’s withdrawal, to 
refund the amount he put in; and this pledge 
we have redeemed, and more than redeemed 
in our dealings with all who have deserted us. 
But even this pledge is expressly declared to 
be not a legal obligation. Whoever subscribes 
our terms of membership, as a man of honor 
relinquishes the right to demand repayment 
or to enforce it by legal action ; and remits the 
whole question of time and manner of re- 
funding to the discretion of the Community. 
The justice of this part of our regulation 
stands on the grounds that we have already 
brought to view. We cannot safely take men 
and their families, and their property, into 
our household and business, and give them an 
unlimited guaranty of maintenance, while they 
are at liberty to desert and wrench their prop- 





erty away from us. at pleasure, without regard 
to our ability or convenience, leaving perhaps 
their children dependent upon us, and saddling 
us with lawyers’ fees and costs of court. 
Moreover, with all our respect for lawyers, we 
are very averse to litigation, and intended 
in framing this regulation to preclude the 
possibility of it. 

Upon these considerations we ask your hon- 
orable body to help us enforce this one regula- 
tion of our society. We have suffered long 
and patiently untold abuses from men who, 
after subscribing to it, have trodden it under 
foot. Certain well known peculiarities of 
our social organization are superficially attrac- 
tive to rascals. We ask you to help us to dis- 
courage the attempts of such men.to join us, 
by cutting off their chances of making money 
out of us. Those same peculiarities offer to 
rascals who have joined us facilities for legal 
intimidation and extortion. We ask you to 
frown on such baseness by refusing it official 
and professional assistance. We claim to 
have established a character for good be- 
havior and good influence in the community 
around us. We ask you to encourage a God- 
fearing and improvement-seeking institution, 
by giving it rest from extortion and litigation. 

You can give us all the help we ask for 
without any active interference. Our regu- 
ulation is sufficient, if we are allowed to enforce 
it. We only ask you not to help the rascals, 
after signing it, to break it. Say to them when * 
they apply to you for processes against us, 
‘You have given your property to the Com- 
munity for a good and sufficient consideration, 
and you have placed the whole matter of re- 
payment, in case of your withdrawal, at the 
discretion of the Community. We cannot 
interfere.” Non-intervention between us and 
the rebels is all we ask, and this we ask most 
earnestly and respectfully. J. H. N. 

On behalf of the Oneida Community. 


NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 
New York, Nov. 29, 1864. 

Some readers of Tue Crrcu.ar may have 
wished to inquire as to the significance of the short 
paragraph which has recently appeared in the 
last column thereof : 

“ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
40 Reape Street, New York, 2 poors East 
or Broapway.” 

For the information of such persons, and all 
who care to know, it may be simply stated, 
that in establishing the Agency, the Community 
had primarily in view the disposal of their 
green and preserved Fruits, Traveling Bags, 
Steel Traps, and the purchasing of the mate- 
rial and merchandize required at Oneida, and 
by the sister Community at Wallingford, Conn. 
This last branch of the Agency-business may 
for a time be the most important; but as old 
customers in the country, and the new ones in 
the city, become acquainted with our locality, 
and as the products and manufactures of the 
Community become better known to the pub- 
lic, the Agency may reasonably expect that 
share of patronage which is generally attracted 
by fair dealing and courtesy. 
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In this introduction to Agency-notes it may 
not be out of place to give a brief description 
of 

OUR LOCATION. 

Reade is the second street north of the City 
Park. It crosses Broadway at right angles, 
and has parallel to it Duane st. on the north, 
and Chambers st. on the south. If you are in 
the lower portion of the city, make your way 


to Broadway, then follow it up past Trinity. 


Church, Barnum’s museum, the Astor House, 
and City Hall, to Stewart’s marble block, 
whose north side, with its one hundred and 
three windows, fronts our Agency. If you are 
in the upper part of the city make your way 
likewise to Broadway, and follow it down to 
No. 290, and you will find yourself facing 
Stewart’s block, and only two doors from the 
Oneida Community Agency, at 40 Reade street. 
_ In location we consider ourselves fortunate— 
being sufficiently near the great centers of busi- 
ness enterprise, and only far enough removed 
from Broadway to avoid the Niagara-din which 
there prevails. The Community having shipped 
to the Agency a fair supply. of their unrivalled 
Steel Traps, their Traveling Bags and Fruit, we 
are now prepared for trade or incident, and also 
ready to jot down briefly some of the events 
and thoughts which may present themselves. 
At present I will only remark that much 
curiosity is excited by the long sign over the 
door—“ Oneida Community Agency”—by the 
trio of articles named on the swing-sign— 
“ Fruit, Bags, Traps,’—but most of all by the 
huge grizzly-bear trap standing outside, with 
its long, strong jaws with sharp teeth, its broad, 
stiff springs, and heavy chain, altogether weigh- 
ing forty pounds. On some days perhaps 
hundreds have stopped to examine it. No 
one, ‘in fact, appears able to pass it for the first 
time without turning aside to look at the curi- 
osity. Varied are the exclamations which are 
elicited, some of which are not of the most 
mellifluous kind. Strong men grasp a single 
spring with both hands, and seem profoundly 
astonished that they can make no impression 
upon it. How to set it is the great riddle, 
which few attempt to solve. Dangerous as the 
experiment is of leaving loose property on the 
sidewalk, we do not think of putting a lock on 
the big bear trap—no one, we are confident, will 
attempt to slyly purloin that! w. 


SCIENTIFIC PROPAGATION. 


R. JACKSON, of Dansville, N. Y., in the last 

number of his paper, The Laws of Life, remarks 
as followson the need and practicability of the ap- 
plication of science to human propagation. We 
think it is atrue view. Scientific propagation is not 
only needed to improve men physically, but also to 
improve them intellectually, morally and spiritually. 
And however strange the idea may appear to people 
now, we expect it will become popular, and be re- 
garded as one of the most important results of the 
advancing civilization of the times. 

“ What is needed, in order to improve the physi- 
cal characteristics of American children, is in the 
first place, to find out wherein they deviate from the 
true model, and then to set at work influences which 
under the jaws of reproduction, shall directly tend 
to induce conformity thereto instead of deformity. 
It is just as easy to improve the breed of children 
as it is the breeds of domestic animals; for the hu- 
man organism is as impressible in this respect as the 
organisms of animals, and, I think, rather more so, 
the susceptibility in this direction being in ratio to 
its rank. 

“Within the last forty years, it has come to be 
well understood among breeders or raisers of ani- 
mals, that by a little care, haying reference to the, 


organic as well as the functional laws which govern 
the creation and transmission of qualities, particular 
and special results, if desired, can be secured. If 

ou recollect, about forty years ago, a gentleman in 

ngland commenced a series of experiments in the 
breeding of sheep, taking the common long-wooled 
sheep of England, and, in the course of ten years, 
so completely altering and remodeling its physique 
as apc constitute a new species, which soon 
came to be known by his name, and is to this day 
called the Bakewell sheep. His object was not to 
improve the breed in the direction of its fleece, but 
of its flesh; and-in this he succeeded most admir- 
ably, changing the relations of the animal so deci- 
dedly as to amount to a constitutional or vitally 
organic alteration. 

“Tf it be true then that, in the case of a sheep, you 
can, by proper heed to certain laws, including as 
these do certain conditions of living,-so change a 
species of that animal that, from being a small ani- 
mal with a small quantity of wool, it shall become a 
large animal with only a small quantity of wool, or 
from being a large animal with a small quantity of 
wool, it shall become less in size, but with a larger 
fleece, you have reached a point in the modification 
of the animal structure which may seriously affect 
all its vital conditions. Ifthis can bedone in the 
case of one species of animals, it can in others, in 
truth, a all others; and man forms no exception to 
the rule.” 


A CONVERT TO CO-OPERATION. 


SMALL “Co-operative Association” was be- 

gun during the past year in Michigan, by 
Mr. Alcander Longley and others, but was afterwards 
dissolved. Mr. Longley now issues in the “ Co-oper- 
ative Record,” published at Cincinnati, proposals for 
another attempt, on what he thinks a better finan- 
cial basis than the former trial. The following let- 
ter in the Record written by Dr. Karshner of Crimea, 
Mich., one of the members of the Michigan society, 
refers to its dissolution and describes in an interest- 
ing manner the effect of his short experience in As- 
sociation on business: 


“T now redeem my promise to write to you a 
brief but explicit sequel of the Black Lake Co-oper- 
ative Association up to the present date. 

“ After you left there was a spasmodic, but abor- 
tive effort to continue. But the elements of disinte- 
~— and dissolution had taken too deep root to 

arrested in their growth. We settled up and 
paid all outside obligations and liabilities against the 
Association ; and rescinded our contract with Mr. 
Porter, giving him the improvements in the mill 
which he was satisfied to accept as a consideration 
for the rent and use of the weey, So that you 
can congratulate yourself and co-workers and mem- 
bers that we have honorably acquitted ourselves to 
the outside world, if not yet to one another. And I 
believe, as far as 1 am able to judge, that thus far we 
have one by one separated in peace and good will 
one toward another, and for myself with deep re- 
gret that we should separate. 

“T intended, when I wrote you, to give you a 
short essay on my views of Association, or Co-oper- 
ative labor, but I don’t think I am in a proper mood 
to do it now. But this much I will say: although I 
have never been in favor of Association, Unitary 
Homes, or Communism, as you well know, yet from 
my short experience in the brief existence of our 
union here, I stand ready to become one of two or 
more to embark in a more intimate relation of social 
life, say Communism in its highest and purest sense, 
and hold ee in readiness to join any such 
movement when the opportunity presents. you 
can count upon me as one willing to work or serve 
in any capacity to secure a common home with com- 
mon interests. Indeed, I don’t know but I have be- 
come almost fanatical in the idea. Having been one of 
no faith, and even an opposer of these ideas, you may 
now count upon meas a convert, devoted and enthu- 
siastic inthe cause. And I willsay further, although 
our efforts here have failed, I would not forego my 
experiences and enjoyments of the last seven months 
for a thousand of the brightest gold dollars that 
ever glittered. Ifeel that I have lived almost a thou- 
sand years compared with ordinary isolated life. I 
feel that my soul has grown and expanded into the 
magnitude of the human above the animal, and see 
and feel the human family, one and all, as my own 
brothers and. sisters. 

Good-bye till you hear from me again. From 
your brother in the cause of Association.” 


Wuat is the difference betwen a fine, steel-cut en- 
graving or an exquisite painting, and a well execu- 
ted photograph? A full answer to this question is 
more than I shall attempt to offer; but this one 
feature of a reply I will venture to suggest: an en- 
graving or a painting, to be appreciated, must not be 
too closely inspected. If you apply the magnifying 





glass, the most perfectly cut lines of the engraver will 


appear harsh and coarse, and the finishing touches 
of the painter will reveal the repulsive brush-marks. 
The opposite is true of a photograph. Here, the 
closer you bring the microscope to. bear, the more 
beautiful and true to nature does the representation 
appear. The reason is obvious: In the first two 
cases the pictures are artificial; in the last it is 
essentially the work of nature. The sunbeam tells 
the exact truth—no more, no less. 

An analogy which is naturally suggested by the 
above statement is this: If our thoughts and deeds are 
uninspired of God, they will not bear close inspection ; 
but if they derive their original impulse from above, 
then the more minutely they are examined, the more 
perfect and complete will they appear. B. 





A CALL ON CEPHAS HILL, ESQ. AND 
HIS DAUGHTERS. 


.* my last notice of the Hill family I spoke 
of the higher class of them as being rather 
aristocratic in their tastes and tendencies. My 
conscience has troubled me a little since, lest 
what I have written should excite a spirit of 
evil-thinking in some of my humble neighbors 
belonging to the Hill, Plain, and Valley fam- 
ilies, who possess strong democratic proclivities, 
and I might thus be an occasion of stirring up 
strife between them. Such was very far from 
my purpose; and with a view to counteracting 
any feeling of that sort, | propose that we visit 
a member of this higher gentry. And I doubt 
‘not that we shall discover in him qualities that 
are far enough removed from an overweening 
self-conceit, and that he performs services which 
are absolutely essential to the well-being of the 
society around him. Let us ride over to the 
residence of one who for want of other name 
we will call Cephas Hill, Esg., who with those 
“Three Sisters,” daughters of his, were spoken 
of in a late number of the Mt. Tom Chronicle 
as such ornaments to our Wallingford society. 

As we proceed eastward on our seven-mile 
excursion, you cannot but observe the numer- 
ous parallel valleys running north and south 
between the red conglomerate ridges, and 
the pretty, purling trout-brooks as they pour 
through them on their way to the Sound. One 
of the most considerable of these brooks takes 
its rise up yonder in the northwest, near the 
residence of Beseck Hill Esq. (brother of Ce- 
phas), and as the Wallingford Yankees have 
great use for this stream in the work of grinding 
their grain, manufacturing gimlets, matches 
and buttons, turning wood-work, &c., they 
have taken measures to supply themselves with 
a sufficiency of water through the dry season by 
building a large dam, and thus creating a great 
reservoir near the source of the stream, which 
fills during the wet months and is economically 
used during the dry months. This is a kind of 
wedding of the works of man and nature that 
gives me unalloyed satisfaction. 
often, man’s interference with nature consists in 
stripping the land of its leafy bowers, and of 
its richness and moisture, leaving behind him 
a barren waste; but here is at least one instance 
where he assists, nay improves nature’s works. 
This reservoir does the work of dense forests, 
and of the beaver dams of the wilderness, in re- 
taining the water for the benefit of the land and 
the atmosphere during the dry seasons of the 
year. The reservoir also makes an excellent 
fish-pond. 

You will also notice that there is an abun- 
dance of apple-orchards in this part of the 





town, and numerous are the cider-mills. Ob- 
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serve too what piles of barrels and hogsheads 
the mills contain for the manufacture of vine- 
gar. See also what large and comfortable 
houses the farmers live in. I have noticed that 
the houses are much larger, in proportion to 
the size of the barns, here in Connecticut, than 
they are in the States west of New England.— 
The significance of this fact must be, that the 
leading productions of Yankeedom are men 
and women, while those of other States are such 
barn-stores’as corn, cattle and hay. 

As we approach the end of our journey you 
see this road that we are now on, runs north for 
a mile or more; and here is a valley on our 
right, and that is the abiding place of our host 
over on the east side of it. Here is an old road 
that leads down into the valley exactly in the 
direction in which we wish to go. There goes 
a couple of fishermen along the alder-shaded 
brook, and curiously enough the stream runs 
northward. I suppose it is because it is so 
young and green, that it does not know in which 
direction to go to find the Sound. But the hills 
are good-natured and pitiful towards the little 
one, and guide it around to the west and south- 
ward, By the time it is a grown-up stream, 
capable of working in a saw-mill, it gets the 
name of Muddy River. I suspect that the 
name is a slander, for [ have no evidence that 
it wears a dirty face. 

But this fence will prevent our proceeding 
further with the horse. Let us take our basket 
of lunch and proceed a little southward, where 
I judge the ascent is practicable. It is rather 
difficult climbing up this steep vile of broken 
columns. These small trees that have made a 
lodgment among them are a great help. Now 
we are at the top at last. But the trees obstruct 
our view in this place. Let us proceed along 
the ridge, and pay our respects to the most 
southerly of the Three Sisters. Ah, here is a 
view, that for breadth and grandeur, eclipses 
all that we have seen from our humble little 
Mount Tom. Poor little fellow! Where is 
he? O, there he is with his little narrow face 
of cleared land, a part of which! myselfhelped 
to plant with peach-trees. He is scarcely tall 
enough to obstruct our view of the Cheshire 
valley beyond. Our view of the outlet of the 
valley is cut off by Mount Carmel which rises 
blue and bulky in the southwest: but for the 
most part, the long wall of the Prospect Hills, 
fourteen or more miles distant, form the west- 
ern limit of our view. We have on the north, 
the same notched border that we have described 
before, but southward the eye takes in a much 
larger view of the waters of the Sound, and a 
much better view of Fair Haven and New Ha- 
ven, than we could get from Mount Tom. Now 
look eastward ; there too is a fine prospect. I 
recollect standing once on one of those hills 
on the east bank of the Connecticut river, in the 
town of Middle Haddam which limits our east- 
ern view, and seeing the very ground that we 
are now standing upon. I was a lonely silk- 
peddler then, and I assure you that the sight of 
these Three Sisters warmed and cheered my 
heart, for they telegraphed of the dear home 
that lay seven miles beyond them. 


Now, if you have gazed long enough at the 
distant prospect, let us look a little at things 
nearer at hand, and right under your feet. See 
this reddish brown, grain-like substance. I can 


find regular balls of it as big as your fist, The 





grains are disposed in regular layers on the 
cracked surface, and I can easily pick them off. 
This is said to be iron-ore, and these balls are 
the natural shapes in which it crystallizes. 
This vertical vein runs along the center of the 
ridge ; so the hill has a heart of iron. This iron 
must have come from the very bowels of the 
earth at the time that the mountain was heaved 
up in its melted state. 

Now let us look over the precipice. But 
first firmly grasp a limb of this sturdy little ce- 
dar. It appears to me that a leap down that 
sheer precipice of eighty feet or more would be 
rather unhealthy, especially as we should land 
on that pile of broken columns which lie piled 
aut a break-neck angle the rest of the way down 
to the foot of the mountain. Yonder is a shaft 
of the trap-rock, standing alone at the foot of 
the precipice some twenty-five or thirty feet 
high. Its surroundings have evidently been 
crumbled away by time and frost and have 
“ left it alone in its glory.” Whew! how the 
wind blows up in our faces! But if we step 
back four or five feet from the edge, the air is as 
quiet as though we were nestled in one of the 
most retired nooks of the forest. I suppose the 
reason of this curious difference that a few feet 
makes, is, that a gentle breeze is blowing from 
the west, and the great mass of the moving 
stratum of air that is lower than the top of this 
mountain, striking the vertical side of the preci- 
pice, is driven directly upward with an accumu- 
lated force proportioned to the hight and abrupt- 
ness of the ascent; and the force and momentum 
of the ascending current is such as to produce a 
quiet eddy just back of the edge of the preci- 
pice. Let us take advantage of it, and pay our 
respects to the contents of our luncheon basket, 
with which the good sisters at home have pro- 
vided us. Surely, that wine-bottle must be in 
much distress with a great cork in its mouth. 
Let us remove it for humanity’s sake. Here is 
a health to all the friends at home. 


This wind driving up against the mountain- 
side reminds me of what I have lately been 
reading in Professor Tyndall’s work on Heat. 
He has demonstrated, by a series of very care- 
fully conducted experiments, that pure air and 
some pure gases will permit rays of heat to 
pass through them with perfect ease, presenting 
scarcely a perceptible obstruction, while the 
smallest conceivable amount of moisture in the 
air or gas renders it a very poor medium for 
heat to radiate through. It follows that the 
lower and denser stratum of the atmosphere 
being loaded with moisture by its contact with 
the ocean, lakes, and rivers and moist earth, 
acts as a kind of blanket to retain at the earth’s 
surface whatever heat it obtains from the sun. 
It is this that keeps us comparatively warm 
through the night while the sun is absent. Now 
supposing that this blanket of moist air were to 
retain the greater part of the heat the earth 
gets from the sun on one particular day, and 
then the sun coming around next day should 
add more heat to that we already have, and it 
should be retained by our blanket of moist air, 
and another accretion of heat should be made 
on the third day, and so on indefinitely. We 
should soon be sweltering in an insufferably hot 
climate. Even winter might not cool us suffi- 
ciently to make us comfortable. I have reason 
to believe that in the days of old, when the air 
was not so pure as it now is, and was therefore 


a poorer medium for the radiation of heat, in 
the time before the Hills were brought forth, the 
earth’s climate was much hotter that it now is. 
It was so, according to the record of those tropi- 
cal plants that we find in the coal-beds in north- 
ern latitudes. Now it is in great part to these 
high hills that we are indebted for a different 
state of things. Various causes, not necessary 
to notice here, operate to give a horizontal mo- 
tion to the different strata of air over the sur- 
face of the earth, and of course when the warm 
damp stratum which lies next the earth strikes 
a range of hills like this, it is pushed right up. 
into a higher region, as we demonstrated by 
putting our heads over the edge of the precipice. 
It follows then, that as this air is cooled its 
moisture is condensed and clouds are formed, 
which descend in showers, carrying refreshment 
and coolness over the earth. 

It is in this way that we account for the fact 
of so many clouds coming to their birth about 
the mountain-tops. With this philosophy in 
mind, think of the beautiful arrangement of our 
continent, with its great vertebra of lofty 
mountains extending from Fuego to Behring’s 
Straits, on the side next to the deepest and 
broadest ocean, the mighty Pacific. The damp 
breezes impinging upon this mighty range are 
heaved upward fifteen or twenty thousand feet 
into the air, where their moisture is transmuted 
into clouds, and descends in the form of rain on 
the eastern sides, giving birth to those great 
rivers that flow across the continent, and spread- 
ing fertility and plenty throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Therefore, let not the 
farming population of plains, valleys and little 
hills look up at their higher brethren with envy, 
grudging and jealousy, calling them useless 
aristocrats ; for it is to them they are indebted 
for the numerous showers which are always 
necessary and often times the last hope of the 
farmer. The High Hills are the fathers of 
these rollicking brooks that turn the mill- 
stones, and of the stately rivers that bear the 
ships to the ocean. Here, then, is a health to 
the everlasting Hills. May the many-hued 
tints of morning and evening crown their brows 
with a diadem of glory forever. 

But the sun looks ascant at us from yonder 
golden gate of clouds over the Prospect Hills, 
and the shadows ‘creeping stealthily along over 
the valleys below, warn us that it is time to 


turn homeward. H. J. 8. 


CROAKERS. 

EBSTER’S definition of a croaker is, “a 

grumbler, a fault-finder; one that com- 
plains and forebodes evil,” We might sum up 
these characteristics in the single word unthank- 
fulness, for here they all root. The croaker is 
always quarreling with the weather, it is either 
too hot, or too cold, too wet, or too dry—never 
exactly right. 

During the extensive drought last summer, 
the croakers predicted all manner of calamities. 
At one time it was said corn could not be more 
than half a crop, iet the season he ever so good, 
As for potatoes, nothing could save them, they 
had gone by ; and so general was this impres- 
sion that some persons made contracts for their 
winter’s supply at a high figure. Garden vege- 
tables, that require so much water, could not, 





of course, do anything when corn and potatoes 
failed. 
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At this juncture several swamps in this vicin- 
ity took fire, and immense destruction of prop- 
erty was predicted. 

The facts in the case are, that nearly all these 
predictions were groundless, and have signally 
failed. Mr. Kellogg, who manages our farm, 
informs me that they have harvested 950 bush- 
els of corn this season from ten acres; and from 
four and a half acres of potatoes, one thousand 
bushels were gathered, the size and quality a 
little better than usual. I have no statistics in 
regard to root-crops and vegetables, but should 
judge the yield to be as good as usual, from the 
specimens I have seen. A cabbage, for instance, 
weighed twenty-seven and a half pounds; a 
turnip-beet eighteen and a quarter pounds, and 
a Hubbard-squash thirty-six pounds. 

The fires that were making such devastations, 
have on the whole been quite beneficial in help- 
ing clear the land of stumps, roots, and fallen 
timber; one farmer informs me that it was 
worth one thousand dollars to him. 

In regard to droughts, I think we are apt to 
overrate their damages, and underrate their ben- 
efits. Soils that are constantly wet become 
sour, and full of acids that are injurious to veg- 
etation. Droughts neutralize these acids and 
sweeten the soil, and the seasons that follow are 
proverbially productive. 

When will men learn ever to recognize that 
there is a Providence over and around us, that 
not only controls the elements of the universe, 
but numbers’the very hairs of our heads ? 


B. B. 
Oneida Community, Nov. 1864. 


ROCKS IN WHICH PETROLEUM 1S FOUND. 


R. R. P. STEVENS contributes to the Scientific 

American the following facts and conclusions 
in regard to the geological and geographical distri- 
bution of coal oil. It would seem from this view, 
and also from the continued discoveries, that the 
treasures of nature’s great oil-cellar are almost incon- 
ceivably vast: 


The lowest geological horizon, or stratum, in 
which petroleum is found of commercial impor- 
tance, is in Canada, at Enniskillen, near Lake 
St. Clair. The oil is in the corniferous lime- 
stone, which is largely composed of fragments 
of corals, with sea shells cemented together. 
The cavities of these corals and sea shells are 
often filled with liquid bitumen, which distills 
from them, as can be seen in the walls of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, in Chicago.— 
This limestone in the United States is in its 
maximum about 350 or 400 feet thick. Imme- 
diately overlying the limestone is the Marcellus 
shale, which is so highly charged with bitumen 
as to lead to great expenditure of time and 
money in vainly looking: for coal in it. It is 
about 50 feet thick in Canada. These two 
rock formations, then, which in Canada are not 
over 150 feet in thickness, are the reservoirs, 
holding rock oil, however and whenever formed, 
in that country. 

Ascending in the geological scale, and passing 
over into New York, the next stratum of rock 
yielding bitumen, oil and gas, is there known as 
‘ the Hamilton group, about 1,000 feet thick. 
The oil springs of Western New York, along 
the banks of its numerous lakes, are mainly in 
this group of rocks. They have as yet yielded 
oil only in small quantities for medicinal pur- 
poses. But they afford ample scope and verge 
for exploration. 

Above this group succeed black shales, known 
as the Genesee Slate, 300 feet thick.—The 
wells of Mecca, Ohio, and others of that re- 
gion are most probably in this rock. Above 
the Genesee Slate comes in the Portage Group 
of slates and sandstones, 1,700 feet thick. The 





deeper wells of Oil Creek, Pa., will reach the 
sandstones of this group. 


Still above lie the rocks of the Chemung 
Group, which are mainly composed of thin- 
bedded slates and limestones. In its maximum 
it is 3,200 feet thick, but in Western New 
York and Pennsylvania it is much thinner, being 
only about 1,000 feet thick. Much of the oil 
of Oil Creek is from this group; 400 and 500 
feet of it-are seen in the cliffs and hills of Oil 
Creek, the Alleghany River and its tributaries 
above, and in se ig County. 


Measured in the maximum development of 
all the rocks enumerated we find between the 
oil of Canada and Venango County, Pa., 6,000 
to 7,000 feet of sedimentary rock, all of which 
bears the appearance of having been deposited in 
sea water. The entire group of rocks enumer- 
ated is known as the Devonian Series in Eng- 
land. The oil springs of Eastern Canada and 
New Brunswick, along the Gulf of Newfound- 
land, are in the upper members of this series. 

In treating of a subject of so vast importance 
as the one under discussion, and which is now 
so largely engrossing the monetary circles of 
our country, and giving to one State from pro- 
duction and manufacture a sum total of $51,000, 
000—the growth of the last five years—we 
should enlarge our scope of observation and 
corresponding powers of analyzing and gener- 
alization. 


Leaving for the present those portions of the 
United States where ofl has been most success- 
fully found, and before coming into the geolgic- 
al strata of the thick and heavy oils, we have 
on the eastern flanks of the Appalachain Moun- 
tains, in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 5,000 feet 
of the Catskill group of rocks. (Ponent of 
Prof. Rogers.) pe. around the southern 
outcrop of the coal measures of Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Illinois there are 200 feet of the 
lower carboniferous and 3,000 feet of the middle 
carboniferous. (Umbral of Rogers.) <A total 
in the aggregate, as measured in Nova Scotia 
and the United States, of 1,500 feet. Through- 
out the whole of the series, oil and gas springs 
are found. : 


We now come into the true coal measures. 
These are divided into lower, middle, barren 
measures and upper, a total of the bituminous 
portion of 2,500 feet. 

The lowest member of the coal series caps 
the highest hills, near the mouth of Oil Creek, 
and lies about 600 feet above the bed of the 
creek, or 1,300 feet above the third sand rock, 
which is the most abundant oil-producing 
stratum. 

At the Kiskiminetas, Slippery Rock, Butler 
Co., Pa., Beaver & Smith’s Ferry, oil is in the 
lower coal measures—800 feet thick. High up 
the Kiskiminetas and on the Monongahela River, 
oil is found in the middle coal series 1,000 feet 
thick. At Marietta, Ohio, and in the oil region 
around the strata of upper coal are the produc- 
tive series. 

To conclude, then, oil is found through 24,000 
feet of rocks, as measured vertically in the geo- 
logical scale, and geographically from Nova 
Scotia to Lake St. Clair, and from Virginia to 
Tennessee River. The geographical area, cov- 
ered by the oil-bearing group of rocks in the 
United States, Canada, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia cannot be less than 200,000 square 
miles. 

Over this area, wherever oil and gas springs 
are found, there we may reasonably hope for 
success in boring deeply for vil. But oil and gas 
springs are not always sure indications of sub- 
terraneous supplies of oil in their immediate 
vicinity, for the course the fluids may have pur- 
sued from the deep depths to the surface may 
be very tortuous. Neither is the absence 
of such springs absolute negative proof of ole- 
aginous accumulations beneath, for in many 
very notable instances, such as the lower por- 
tion of Oil Creek, and at Smith’s Ferry on the 
Ohio River, very copious fountains were struck 
where no surface signs were visible. 





I deduce the following practical and economi- 
cal conclusions :— 

First, Each widely-separated locality must 
be governed by its own laws as developed by 
boring and observation. 

Second, Each geological horizon or stratum 
of oil-bearing rock receives its supply, not from 
another, but from causes operating at the time 
of its own deposition. ; . 

Third, That there is not now any reproduc- 
tion of oil, but we are drawing from fountains 
filled of old. 

Fourth, No stratum of rock is so thoroughly 
saturated with oil as to form a subterranean 
sheet or belt of rocks where petroleum is surely 
to be found, but in frequently isolated cavities, 
or fissures, at various depths and of various 
sizes, and containing diverse grades of oils. 


Nas For Borers.—I have a lot of promis- 
ing young peach trees, and it grieved me much 
to see the evidences that borers were destroy- 
ing my hopes. Last spring, about the time the 
sap commenced circulating, I drove shingle nails 
into the trees where there were signs of borers, 
and in a short time it became evident that the 
trees were relieved from that insidious and de- 
structive pest. 1 have applied the same remedy 
to cherry, plum and apple trees, with similar 
results; and have repeated the application 
whenever I have seen new proof of its need. 
Drive a few shingle nails to the head into parts 
of trees where borers are at work ; and the sap, 
taking on the oxide of iron, will destroy or ex. 
pel the enemy. Half a peck or a peck of ashes, 
according to the size of the tree, is very useful 
in a ring round the trunk at the roots, for keep- 
ing off woodticks and like vermin. In these 
“latter days,” good men and loyal find hosts of 
rebels in field, garden and orchard; and the 
only terms these desperate foes offer, is, to gain 
their independence as invincible destroyers, or 
be exterminated. By all means give them the 
latter alternative as soon as possible. Crea- 
tures that are “for evil only good” have no 
rights which any men are bound to respect. 

-—Cor. N. Y. Observer. 


A Connecticut clergyman,—J. P. Gulliver of 
Norwich—gives in the Independent, the following 
statistics of donations which have been made within 
the last two years, to some of the institutions of learn- 
ing in this country : 

Bowdoin College, Maine, has received $72,000, of 
which $50,000 were in one donation. 

Dartmouth College, N. H., has received $47,000. 

Middlebury College, Vt., has received $10,000 from 
a legacy. ‘ 

Williams College has received $25,000 in one 
donation. 

Amherst College has received more than $100,000 
in sums of $60,000, $30,000, and $20,000 each. 

Harvard has received a bequest of $44,000. 

Andover Theological Seminary has received $50, 
000, of which $30,000 were from one firm. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Ct., has received nearly 
$100,000. 

Yale College has received (including $135,000 from 
the U: 8. Government for its agricultural school) the 
magnificent sum of $450,000! to which perhaps $160, 
000 will probably soon be added. The report states 
that of the portion already paid the following sums 
have been given by individuals in single donations, 
viz, $85,000, $50,000, $30,000, $27,000, $25,000, $20, 
000, $12,000. 

New York University has received $60,000. 

Hamilton College over $100,000. 

Rutger’s College, N. J., has received $100,000. 

Princeton College, N. J., $130,000, of which $30, 
000 is in a single donation. 

Washington University, St. Louis, $50,000in two 
donations of 25,000 each—one from New York, the 
other from Boston. 

Chicago Theological Seminary has received $80, 


Protestant College in Syria, $103,000 from Ameri- 
can Christians. 


THE population of Boston is 164,788. 
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THE BIRDS. 

To-day, December 2, we noticed the first returning 
wild geese of the season. <A flock of twenty-two 
sailed majestically southward, in a regular line, as 
we came up from our afternoon bath in the Quinni- 
piac. In the evening we heard the yahonks of an- 
other flock, far up among the clouds. 

It is interesting to note the coming and habits of 
the snow-bird. The Natural History says: “It is a 
shy, timorous bird, seldom seen except during snow- 
storms, when it appears in flocks around the houses. 
At this time it presents much diversity of plumage, 
some being almost white and others partially white. 
It is a northern bird, common to both continents, 
being found as far north as Greenland, Spitzbergen, 
the Faroe Islands and Lapland. It emigrates south- 
ward, always by night, on the approach of winter, 
and some go as far as England and France in Eu- 
rope, and Virginia in America.” During the snow- 
storm two or three weeks ago, a friend, on a walk up 
Mount Tom, saw large flocks of these birds very 
busy amid the falling snow feeding on the grass 
seeds. They would shake the spires of grass that 
appeared above the snow and then pick up the 
seeds that had fallen. Their sudden appearance, 
simultaneous with the fall of snow, suggested the 
question whether they do not migrate with the snow- 
storms. 

Quails are numcrous in the Wallingford fields 
this season, and it is an interesting sight to see a 
covey of them start up before you in a pasture or 
buckwheat stubble, and with a whirr disappear in 
the neighboring bushes. 


AN OLD INSORIPTION. 

On a recent visit to Middletown, Ct., we went into 
the cemetery by the river’s bank, and found many 
very ancient grave-stones, with the lettering quite 
obliterated by time. Among the celebrities here is 
the grave and monument of Commodore McDo- 
nough, the victor of Lake Champlain. Near by is 
an inscription quite legible, dated in 1689, or 69 years 
after the settlement at Plymouth. Another inscrip- 
tion which we copicd is as follows : 

HERE . LYETH 
THE . BODY 


IOHN . HALL . AGED 
LXXV . YEARS 


DEPARTED . THIS . LIFE 

IANVARY . THE. XXII 1694. 
Here lyes our deacon Hall . 
Who stvdyed peace with all 
Was vpright in his life 
Voyd of malignant strife 
Gon to his rest left vs in sorrow 
Dovbtles his good works will him follow. 


This worthy man, it will be seen, was born just 
one year before the first white settlement of New 
England. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

A DARING attempt was made on the night of the 
25th of November, by Rebel emissaries, to burn New 
York city. Thirteen of the principal hotels, Bar- 
num’s Museum, and several barges were fired. For- 
tunately the fires were all discovered in time, and 
none of the buildings or shipping were de- 
stroyed, though considerable injury was done to sev- 
eral of the hotels. The mode of operation was the 
same in every case. A quantity of phospho- 
rus was deposited in a bed-room in each of the 
hotels, and the door was then locked. In most 
cases the bed-clothes and other material in the 
rooms was saturated with the phosphorus. The 
means taken by the villains to prevent the discoy- 
ery of the fires, namely, tightly closing the doors 
and windows of the rooms, proved an efficient 
means of defeating their plots. The rapid ignition 
of the phosphorus required a free circulation of 
air, and in the confined air of the closed bed-rooms 
it burned slowly, and the fires when discovered, in 
most instances, had made so little headway that they 
were extinguished with comparative ease. The St. 
Nicholas hotel seems to have been in the most dan- 
ger, the damage done amounting to several thous- 
and dollars. The defeat of the plot seems mi- 
raculous, and is 9 matter of thankfulness and rejoic- 


authorities are endeavoring to ferret out the agents, 
There is no doubt of the plot being the work of 
the agents of the Rebel Government. 


A PROCLAMATION from the President announces 
the raising of the blockade at the ports of Norfolk, 
Fernandina, and Pensacola. 


No authentic news has been received from Sher- 
man yet. From Rebel reports it appears he has 
captured Milledgeville. Richmond papers admit 
that he will reach the sea-coast. | 

THE Rebel Gen. Hood with his army is in Ten- 
nessee, near Nashville. A battle was fought at 
Franklin on Wednesday, in which the Rebels were 
repulsed with heavy loss. The Union forces in 
Tennessee are under the command of Gen. Thomas. 
MaJ.-GEn. Banks is to return to New Orleans to 
resume command of the department of the Gulf, 
subordinate we believe to Maj.-Gen. Canby, who is 
in command of the department West of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Tue “Freedman’s Aid Society,” in London, has 
issued an earnest appeal to the British public for 
funds to aid the freedmen of this country. 

Tue Dutch Gap canal which Gen. Butler has been 
cutting across a point in a bend of the James river, 
is near completion. It will be about 300 yards long, 
125 feet wide at the top and 65 at the bottom. The 
depth of water at low tides will be 15 feet. This 
short cut it is expected will save seven miles of navi- 
gation, and result in the abandonment of the Rebel 
line of works on the river below Drury’s Bluff. 

A CORRESPONDENT, says the Evening Post, sends 
us an order of Major General Dana, placing the 
freedmen in his district, as many as can find .room 
there, upon the lands formerly possessed by Jeff. 
Davis and his brother Joseph, and by the heirs of 
General Quitman, of filibustering memory. These 
estates lie together in an easily defended “ bend” 
of the Mississippi, called Palmyra Bend. They 
contain about ten thousand acres of arable land, 
and it is intended that cotton speculators shall 
be kept away from this point, which the ne- 
groes can defend, and where they can live in se- 
curity and maintain themselves without expense to 
the government. 


TuE wife and family of John Brown have arrived 
safely in California. They encountered some perils 
in crossing the Continent, and lost some property by 
Rebel bands, but arrived at the Sacramento River 
about the first of October. Annie Brown, one of the 
daughters of Capt. Brown, in a private letter to 
friends in Ohio, says: “I wrote you last while at 
Soda Springs. I did not tell you the danger we 
were in, for I thought you would worry for nothing. 
There was a train of Tennessee rebels of the worst 
kind got us into their company, and were going to 
kill Salmon, and doubtless the rest of us. This was 
the day we came through the ‘Great South Pass.’ 
We went with them on ‘ Tublott’s Cut-off” Another 
train, one of Union people, followed, and got us out, 
and went with us on to Soda Springs, where there 
is a company of soldiers stationed. The rebels fol- 
fowed us there. The men of our train reported 
them, and they had to take the oath.. Abbie, Sarah 
and I went to Capt. Black, and he sent a company 
of six soldiers, with Lieut. Shoemaker, two hundred 
miles with us. The rebels went to Oregon. Mis- 
souri‘has transplanted herself into Oregon this sea- 
son—the Plains were covered with Missourians.” 

MULLER, the English railway murderer was hang- 
ed in front of Newgate jail, London, on the 14th of 
November. At the last moment he confessed the 
murder of Mr. Briggs. 





(a We learn that William Vail, a young man 
who left the Oneida Community last summer, and 
afterwards enlisted in a cavalry regiment, was 
wounded in the late battle of Cedar Creek and had 
his leg amputated below the knee. At the last ac- 
count he was in hospital doing well. 


THE PEKIN Gazette contains a report from the 
Chinese government on the extinction of the rebel- 
lion; which ends with the following words:—“ It is, 
therefore, most needful that thanks be offered to the 

ods for their assistance. 
ites is directed to examine into the services ren- 





ing. A number of arrests have been made, and the 


dered by the different gods, and to report to us.” 


Wherefore, the Board of 


(> There is a pencil-picture at Oneida, which is 
worth studying. We are tempted to give a descrip- 
tion of it, though such conveyance must be quite 
ineffective.—The heading over the picture is, 

80,000 Dollars’ worth of “ virtue” running away ! 

On the left a young lady of respectable appear- 

ance is seen dressed for a journey, going out at a 
front door. A gentleman holds ‘the door open, and 
says, “ Good by, Hilen.” 
On the right a younger lady, in a short dress, is 
seen hurrying out at a back door, in company with a 
fellow with a whip. She says, “ Go it, right down 
through the garden, Charlie!” 

In the center stands a middle-aged man, in an atti- 
tude and expression of great anxiety and distraction , 
saying, “I have now come down to a critical’ point of 
my life when its important I MOOVE CAREFUL !” 


ERRATUM. 


In last No. p. 291, 3d column, 9th line, read 
Thrushes instead of “ Threshers. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. H. W., Washington, D. C.—“ The chief of the 
Agricultural Bureau wishes to find out for publica- 
tion in his Report, the good hygienic, and other 
reasons there may be against eating veal, and infer- 
entially or directly against killing young calves. If 
any of you have anything to say on that subject 
please inform me or write directly to the Agricul- 
tural department, or please refer me to some person 
who can give such reasons.” 


We have no particular information about the hy- 
gienic quality of veal. The principal slaughter of 
young calves we suspect is by “ deaconing” them, or 
killing at three days old (saving the skin and 
throwing away the body), for the sake of appropri- 
ating to other uses the mother’s milk. This always 
appeared to us objectionable, but with the present 
demand for butter and cheese, it will be difficult to 
convince farmers of its inexpediency. We suspect 
society will in due time have to revise its relations 
to the dumb animals as well as to its own members. 


D. H. H., Me.-—Whatever views on Communism 
you may send will receive attention, though we 
cannot promise to give them an insertion in THE 
CrrcuLar, before receiving them. We send the 
present number of THE CrrcuLAR as a specimen to 
the persons named in your letter. 

0. B. G.,Washington, D. C.—“ Gen. Crrcunar: I 
see that along with Mrs. Stowe, you are good at de- 
fying the devil. I will therefore say if you please. 
you may march this way for one year to aid in get- 
ting up a flank movement on the old rascal; and if 
I become a thousand times richer than Croesus in 
that time, I will send a dollar to the officer in com- 
mand.” 

All right. 
rillas. 


Dr. J. O. 8., Va.— A late number of THE Crrcvu- 
LAR gave a description of a new article, ‘ The Rail- 
road-Cupboard,’ which I think just the thing needed 
by every officer in the army. When ona long or 
forced march, we have not time to get a regular 
meal, but are compelled to ‘take a piece and wait. 
Our lunch is carried by cooks and servants in bas- 
kets, pails, &c., and often presents a sorry lookin 
mess. Now I intend to have a Railroad-Cupboar 
the first opportunity, and if, as I anticipate, I find it 
convenient for our use, I shall exhibit it to my com- 
rades in arms. Can they be obtained at your Agency 
in New York city?” 

From many indications it is clear, that the inven- 
tion of this Railroad-Cupboard hits a great public 
want. We are preparing to manufacture them at 
Oneida extensively, and shall be able probably to 
supply orders at No. 40 Reade street, New York, or 
at the factory, on or before the first of January. 

H. B. B. & Co., N. ¥.—The business arrangement 
which you propose would be inconvenient, and is 
therefore respectfully declined. 


We hope you will escape the guer- 





Sinan 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 
DEALERS IN 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL TRAPS, TRAVELING-BAGS, 
AND PRESERVED FRUITS, 
40 READE sTREET, New York, 2 Doors East OF 
Broapway. 
Copies of Tue CrrcuLar may be obtained at this 








Agency. 


